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and was bitter in her condemnation of all men, "Every evil thing in the world," she
declared, "was the result of man's selfishness." She warned her daughter against
having anything to do with any man. When pressed for particulars, the mother only
answered that men did cruel things to women. Sue developed an intense fear of men,
though as a child she continued to play with the boys of her neighborhood despite
her mother's forbidding her to do so.
The mother often invoked the name of the father as a control device over the
child. There was little deep affection between mother and daughter, and, when Sue
displeased her mother, the latter threatened to turn Sue over to him and said that
he would be 'Very mean" to her.
Despite her fear of her father, Sue longed for him. She could not understand why,
when other boys and girls had fathers, she had none. She developed a rich fantasy
about him. She told the other children that he was planning to have her mother
and her back together with him in a "nice home'* in a distant city. She described her
father in detail as handsome, capable, and ideal. When he did not return, she began
to tell them that he was dead; and this fantasy took such a hold on her that, unless
her mother reminded her of the father, as when she threatened to send her away to
him, she actually believed him to be dead.
On the background of this family situation the girl grew up rather shy and timid
in her social relations. Moreover, the mother gave her "no adequate sex instruction,
and, when she inquired about some simple matters, the mother proceeded to surround
the whole topic with many taboos and fears. But Sue learned something of sex from
other children in the common obscene manner, and she began to link up her mother's
unhappiness and divorce and generalized reaction toward all men with all sorts of
false notions about sex. She began to consider her mother a highly' wronged woman
and a martyr to men's bestiality.
In time her retreat into fantasies influenced her schoolwork as well as her social
contacts. She avoided boys during her adolescence and found a solace in books and
daydreaming. The death of her mother prevented her continuing her education after
graduation from high school, and she was obliged to seek work. Her reserve was
attributed to grief at the death of her mother; and she now admits that she permitted
this interpretation about her shyness to continue because it fitted into her own idea
that her mother was a victim of men's cruelty.
Gradually her business relations have broken down some of her reserve. Profes-
sionally her relations with men are satisfactory enough, but in the usual run of social
contacts with them she is awkward and ill at ease. The few men with whom she has
become well acquainted are much older than she is, but she docs have many women
friends. Yet on the whole she remains a rather repressed and unhappy person with a
definite sense of tanging and uncertainty lurking behind the mask of her daily adjust-
ments to those about her.
It is often pointed out that divorced parents, as well as those not legally
separated, sometimes use their emotional hold on a child as a power de-
vice over the other spouse as well as over the child. Each may, in turn,
shower a son or daughter with gifts, money, or elaborate promises for